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The Nut-shell. 


A TALE. 


(CONTINUED,) 


W HAT strange capricious crea- 
tures we men are! Bendorf was already 
determined to obey, but the repetition of 
the command, and the condition annexed 
to it, provoked him anew so much, that it 
was with the greatest reluctance, and with 
a secret grudge at his once so much belov- 
ed Amelia, that he went to wait upon her 
former rival. Julia seemed at first a good 
deal surprised, at the sight of a man, to 
whose visits, she had now for long been so 
little accustomed : more especially, as the 
present was made at rather an unusual sea- 
son (about half an hour only before dinner) 
but like a true mistress in the art of dissi- 
mulation, she recovered herself immediate- 
ly, received him with the most distinguish- 
ed politeness, listened with a gracious smile 
upon her countenance, to his stammering 

apology for yesterday’s unintentional of- 
fence; assured him that it was already half 
forgotten, and wholly forgiven, and after 
she had whispered something to her maid, 
intreated him very courteously to be seat- 
ed. _ All the powers of wit and beauty, the 
most alluring vivacity, and the most enga- 
ging frankness, were now summoned to 
the aid of Julia: and Bendorf, who had ex- 
pected a scornful reception,® and now, to 
his astonishment, found so very graci- 
ous; Bendorf, in whote bri, at the pre- 
sent moment, love for Amelia was heard 
to speak, in a lower voice than the day be- 
tore; who now saw Julia after so long an 





absence ; and whose temper, lately border- 
ing on ill-humour, was doubly gratified by 
this unexpected moment: Bendorf, I say, 

found Julia’s conversation so agreeable, 

and fell into such a contention of wit with 
her, that half an hour flew as quickly away 
as a minute. Meanwhile Julia’s father 


came into the room, for she had long ago | 


lost her mother, was the sole darling of the 
old man, and of course unlimited mistress 
of the family. He had before asked some 
of his acquaintances to dine with him that 
day, and now entering his daughter’s apart- 
ment at her call, 
there, whom he had long known, and al- 
ways esteemed, invited him in the politest 
manner to make one of hig guests. 

At that moment, for the first time since 
his entrance under this dangerous roof, Ben- 
dorf thought again of his Amelia, of her ap- 
proaching departure, and of the obligation 
he was under, to visit and appease her, be- 
fore she sétout. He therefore very polite- 
ly excused himself from accepting the invi- 
tation of old Hilmer, and very frankly ac- 
knowledged his reasons. But Julia em- 
ployed so many intreaties, and made use 
of so much raillery on the scrupulous punc- 
tuality of the tender swain, intimating at 
one time her suspicions, that Amelia’s jour- 
ney was a mere pretence, and at another 
assuring him, that after dinner would be 
early enough for the performance of his du- 
ty: in short, she brought so many argu- 
ments to bear on him, that Bendorf, after 
repeated refusals, was guilty ofa weakness 
for which undoubtedly he merits censure: 
in one word, he yielded, and staid. 

More guests soon made their appear- 
ance : the company was numerous and well 
chosen; the entertainment splendid ; the 
wines excellent, and Bendorf seated pur- 
posely next to Julia. She had already laid 
down a very artful plan, aid by a mixture 


and finding Bendorf 





ot true and false wit, contrived to dazzle 
the eyes of every one, with a splendour un- 
usual even to her; the young ladies were 
frequently constrained to bite their lips, i in 
envy of her triumphs; while the young 
men were lost .in admiration and praise. 
But by her they were almost all at pomnine 
overlooked, with equal indifference: her 
discourse was chiefly directed to Bendorf; 
on every subject she asked his opinion; and 
strange as it may, seem, it always happened 
to coincide exacily with her own. It was 
but natural that such an alliance should pro- 
cure him a great deal of envy and opposi- 
tion; those, however, that ventured on the 
last, were soon vanquished by the aculepam, 
or humbled and mortified by the ridicule of 
Julia; with a refinement, which one could 
scarcely have expected from any female, 
but a native of. France, she contrived to 
place every one of her own whimsies in the’ 
most favourable light; her vanity had nev- 
er been so much flattered, nor the small 
portion of talents she possessed, so highly 
extolled before. 

One mayv easily imagine, how all this con- 
tributed to gratify the ambition of Bendorf: 
he became so cheerful and animated, and 
his compliments so warm and frequent, 
that significant whispers began to gain 
ground among the circle, and at last, one 
of these young women, who. probably 
thought that the perfections of Julia, had 
for this time been sufficiently applauded, 
asked the half-intexicated youth, in a tone 
between jest and earnest, whether he meant 
to repeat to his Amelia Mildau, the conver- 
sation that had passed at the present enter- 
tainment. 

Scarcely had this malicious question past 
the lips-of the envious female, when Julia 
fastened her eyes upon Bendorf with the 
deepest attention. Shesaw him instantly 
change colour, and resume as quickly a ro- 
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sy hue; with evident embarrassment he 
staipmered out, ‘* And why not, madam?” 
and contrived to discourse.with the lady that 
sat next him, of the important subject, that 
her crimson gown pleased him exceedingly. 
Not an article of all thisescaped the vigilant 
attention of Julia;- nor even the perplexity 
by which he was hindered from addressing 
her for a long while after : it gratified her 
more than the most flattering compliment ; 
the hope that all in that quarter was not yet 
irrecoverably lost, nvade her resolve toem- 
ploy, without loss of time, all her most 
powerful weapons against him, and her 
thrice repeated address to him, rendered 
him again so cheerful and talkative, thatdu- 
ring the rest of the conversation, he played 
by far the principal part. 


At last, though very latein the afternoon, 
dinner was ended, and they rose from table. 
Bendorf again recollected Amelia, and he 
now thought of her, with that seriousness, 
which ought to have been his sentiments long 
before. He was in vain pressed to be of the 
party, ina short walk after their cotfee : po- 
licely but firmly, he declined the invitation : 
and Julia herself began toperceive, that she 
had made sufficient progress on the present 
_eccasion, and thatit would be better to wait 
fur another opportunity, when chance or 
cunning, might perhaps procure her a more 
favourable issue to her military stratagems. 
She therefore only urged him, in the most 
pressing manner, not to be long of seeing 
her again ; he promised he would not, and 
went away. 


He was scarcely got inte the open air, 
when he felt the whole weight of the rash 
action he had committed ; but immediately 
comforted himsel/f with the hope, that it 
could net be attended with any bad conse- 
quences. During this soliloquy, which pas- 
sed only in thought, he was arrived at the 
habitation of Amelia: there was a carriage 
standing atthe door, and the maid was stjll 
busy in packing. 
you are come at last,’ cried she out, as soon 
as she saw him; ** my young lady has wait- 
ed on you, | know not how long; the car- 
riage at least has been here an hour, and we 
aball be obliged go travel late at night. Step 
up only, and I am much mistaken if you es- 


cape this bout withont a sharp repri:mand.’’. 


Bendorf flew up stairs, confounded at hear- 
ing this intelligence: he resolved to commit 
« uew fault, rather than submit to do pen- 
auce for the first: he therefore determined 
to conceal the true cause of his stay, under 
something of more importance ; and enter- 
e the apartment of Amelia with no,small 


‘‘ It is very lucky that | 
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confusion in his look. She, who had been 
long in her riding dress, and hed perceived 
his coming from the window, moved very 
slowly to meet him. Her face was consirain- 
ed to wear the smile -of indifference, but a 
blush half-discovered, gaveitthe lie. He 
embraced her with ardour: she suffered his 
kiss, without returning it; it was, perhaps, 
like the salute of two people, that have been 
married upwards of ten years. 


_ Bendorf. Loveliest, dearest, best Amelia, 
I hope you are not angry that I have kept 
you so long waiting upon me ! 

Amelia (With affected coldness.) Who told 
you that { was waiting upon you ? 

Bendorf. My own heart. 

Amelia. Do not believe the vain thing :-— 
with me at least it has lost its credit. Itu- 
sed to promise and swear the most ardent 
passion; but I now perceive how soon it 
cools—-you must care very little, Bendorf, 
whether I am in existence or not, since you 
thought it a matter of such indifference whe- 
ther you was in time to bid me adieu— 


Bendorf. O do not say so. Forgive me, 
fairest Amelia, an unexpected, animportant 
obstacle: an invitation, which it was im- 
possible for me to refuse—— 

Amelia. (Sarcastically. ) Impossible ! And 
who then was this inviter, who would not 
admit of any excuse ? Was you not at Ju- 
lia’s ? 

Bendorf. To be sure: early this morning. 
You commanded gne twice, andI punctual- 
ly obeyed you. But afterwards—- 

Amelia. (Growing attentive.) Afterwards ! 
And what afterwards ? 

Bendorf. As I was returning from her— 

Amelia. Pardon me: about what time was 
this? 

Bendorf. (With some hesitation. ) About mid- 
day. 

Amelia. Soearly? You have not then staid 
long there ? 

Bendorf. Only so long, as the commission 
you gave me, and common politeness made 
it necessary. 

Amelia. (1n atone of affected gaiety. ) Won- 
derful man! to stay so short a while with 
one of the most charming girls in town ! 

Bendorf. What pleasure can he find, whose 
eyes and heart are devoted te Amelia, in a- 
ny place where she is not? 

Amelia. How prettily that was said !—It 
is only a pity, that I have seen it already a 
thousand times in print! But not to in- 
terrupt your narrative—as you was return- 
ing from her——it was there you lefi uff—- 
What then? 

Bendorf. 1 was metunluckily by Mr. Wes- 





tern, who stopped me, and as we have some 
affairs of consequence between us, invited 
me to dine with him, under the pretence, 
that we could thea converse about them 
with more freedons. I politely declined bis 
invitation ; but he insisted upon it the more 
strongly, as I had just before been impru. 
dent enough, to own to him, that I was 0s 
ing home. I know not, dearest Amelia, 
whether you know him: he is an hones 
fellow, has much to say with the minister, js 
very willing to serve his friend, even some. 
times at his own expence : but he has one 
capital failing, too great a tendency to be 
provoked. The refusal of the smallest re. 
quest he makes you, very often puts him ig 
a passion; and although his resentment is 
not durable, it is sometimes attended with 


“dangerous effects. 


Amelia, (With a curtsey ef mockery.) Will 
you be so good as to leave for the present, 
your sketching ef characters to Bruyere, and 
proceed in your story—-you see, I am just 
upon the wing. 

Bendorf. This character makes a part of 
my story.— Afraid to provoke so irritable a 
person, of whose friendship I often stand in 
need, I at last accepted his invitation, went 
with him, and in spite of all I could say or 
do, was detained there till this moment. 

Amelia. (In the most serious tone. ) Bendorf, 
have I not often heard you say, that nothing 
hurt you so much, as when one wished to 
persuade you of a falshood ? 

Bendorf. (Embarrassed.) To be sure!— 
bur—— 

Amelia. Kuow then, that I am entirely of 
your opinion upon that subject: that I look 
upon him who endeavours to deceive me, 
however ingenious his invention may be, as 
affronting mein the most unparconable man. 
ner—you need not look at me so strangely. 
—Itis you, Bendorf, it is yourself that [ 
mean ; you—of whom I have certain infor- 
mation, that you dined to-day with Julia: 
forgot me in the ntidst of your merriment, 
and even blushed when my name was men- 
tioned, as if you had been ashamed of our 
acquaintance. These, indeed, were insig- 
nificant trifles, ia theananver I heard them 
first repeated; but they are now no longer 
trifles, since you thought it was necessary 
to conceal them from me. Begone, Sir, and 
never again come into my sight. ( Abeut t 
go.) . 

Bendorf. (Stopping her.) Amelia, dearest 
Amelia, only nl we. lam guilty, i own 
it ; but forgive me an error, which I com- 
mitted, by seeking to atone for one that was 
more trifling. 
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Amelia. Oh! to be sure, very trifling ! the 
man who wishes to be called my bridegroom, 
goes and flatters with a thousand fine speech- 
es, the vanity of a coquettish girl, between 
whom and me, he well knows, that there 
has long subsisted a mutual antipathy: he 
pretends to feel the greatest reluctance at 
the thoughts of paying her a visit of compli- 
ment, and yet stays a whole day with her; 
makes not only a jest of my departure, but 
wishes to keep all this-a secret from me.—- 
What lengths will not the husband go, when 
the lover behaves in this manner? What 
reason could you have had, for seeking art- 
ful inventions.to deceive me, if your heart 
had not told you, how very faulty your con- 
duct had been? Farewell, comfort yourself 
with Julia in my absence; for J will employ 
every possiblé meansto come back with a 
heart wholly indifferent. 


Acthese words, she abruptly left him, and 
hurried into an adjoining apartment. It was 
to no purpose that Bendorf sought to follow 
her; he found the door bolted on the in- 
side—it wastono purpose that he stood be- 
fore it, and begged for only two minutes au- 
dience ; neither voice nor answer was re- 
turned. He swore that he would never quit 
the spot: a scornful laugh was the sole re- 
ply; a laugh which expressed all the bitter- 
ness of contempt While he still persisted 
to beg and supplicate, he heard a bustle at 
the outward door, hastened to the window, 
and saw Amelia, who had gone down stairs 
by a private passage, step into the carriage, 
aid drive off, with a quickness that showed 
she was afraid of being followed. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


a 
THE 


VOCABULARY or LOVE. 


[CONCLUDED.] 

Vanity—HAS brought more virtues to an 
untimely end than any other vice. ~ A wo- 
man whose vanity is hurt by the appre- 
hended desertion of a lover, to keep him, 
will very often take the very step which 
will bring on that desertfon ; and, in the 
loss of her virtue, rob her of all real foun- 
dation for vanity for the future. 

Verses.—They were formerly in great 
vogue in love ; at present, they are gene- 
rally exploded, It is enough that a lover 
vents his nonsense in poetical prose. 

Unaccountadble.—It is tye je ne sgai quoi of 
the French, and a term often used like 
fate, stars, destiny, &c. The true sense of 





will do; and instead of owning the ridicu- 
lousness of her passion for a worthless ob- 
ject, she pleads an unaccountable liking or 
impulse ; and prefers renouncing her rea- 
son, and building a system on no founda- 
tion, to the painful task of controlling her 
inclination, and subordinating her heart to 
her duty. 

Winning.—How winning you are! The 
English of this is, How weak am I! 

Wish.—I wish I could love you, in the 
mouth of a fair one, signifies, “ I actually 
do love you.” 

I wish I could hate you, signifies precise- 
ly the same as above, 

Women.—Women compose the world’s 
necessary half. Their destination is, to 
please, to be lovely, and to be loved.— 
Those who do not love them are yet more 
blameable than those who love them too 
much. There is. no definition can reach 
them, Every man’s experience must be 
his interpreter of them; but this may be 
said with great justice of them, that far the 
greatest part of them incite their lovers to 
all that is virtuous and honourable. No 
woman worth loving ever loved a coward 
or an abject villain. It is generally the 
fault of the men when a commerce with 
them becomes pernicious or dishonourable. 

Youth.—All the eloquence of the Cice- 
ros and Demosthenes’ is not equal to the 
natural eloquence of youth. The glare of 
it blinds one to its faults. Its privileges 
are numberless. ‘There is no atonement 
or compensation received in love for the 
want of it. It is the greatest merit, and 
often the only one, that is required to suc- 
ceed.: No wonder then that women take 
such pains to preserve the appearance of it 
long after the substance is departed. In 
vain; there is no retrieving nor repairing 
it. There is no second bloom in nature, 
nor procurable by art. The attempting it 
is a joke, and a stale one; yet women are 
fools enough to have the rage of giving 
their decline a new ridicule, by their ever 
fruitless endeavours to conceal it. 


aS 


Remarkable Escape at the late explosion of the 
Ship Boyne at Spithead. 

When the rapid and dreadful conflagra- 
tion happened on board his majesty’s ship 
Boyne, a marine was peaceably sitting in 
his birth with his wife and son, a boy a- 
bout20 months old, just beneath the place 
where the fire began, and finding every ef- 
fort to escape the flames in the usual way 
ineffectual, the man, with, the greatest com- 


which is, when a woman will do what she | posure and presence of mind, took from the 
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pens a sheep of the captain’s live stock, 
and bracing the boy on the animal’s fleecy 
back, dropped them into the sea : * There 
(said he,) turn to the land, and God go 
with you.” Encouraged by her busband’s 
resolution, his wife leaped into the brine, 
and the man followed afier, support- 
ing his companion above water, till the 
boats got to their assistance, when they 
were taken up, little worse for the adven- 
ture. The sheep, with the greatest steadi- 
ness, wasseento make towards the shore 
with young Ben Bowline riding on his back 
like an infant river god, to the vast delight of 
the spectators on shore, who, from the ten- 
derest motives, finding themselves interest- 
ed in the boy’s safety, rushed into the wa- 
tery clement to meet the young navigator, 
whom they presently wxsheeped and succour- 
ed with tenderness till he again fell intothe 
arms of his adventurous parents. 


The singularity of this event attached the 
patronage of a most liberal lady, near 
Fairy-hill, in the isle of Wight, who having 
prevailed on the mother of the child to 
leave his future fortune to her guidance, 
declared, in the most friendly manner, 
** that as the boy had begun his naWal ca- 
reer on alamb,. she would never leave him 
till he was able to end it like a lion.” 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 


MR. HOGAN, 


Casting my eye, the other day, over an old Ma- 
gazine, (of the yearl|768) my attention was 
arrested by the following : 


THIRTY CHARMS, 


NECESSARY TO COMPLETE A BEAUTY. 


THE ambitious fair, who strives for Beanty’s prize, ) 
And hopes to Helen's glorious fame to rife— 

These thirty charms must bave to bless a lover’seyes, 5 
Three white, three black, and three of rosy hue, 
Vhree long, three short, three slender to the view, 
Three large, three small, three straight, as many wide, 
All these together form the accomplish'd bride. 


For my life, Mr. Hogan, I have not (as 
yet) beew able to findout what these “ thir- 
ty charms” consist of, that are so necessary 
to complete a beauty. But I am led ‘to 
conjecture that some of your learned cor- 


respondents can develope the mystery.—If 


you will be so obliging as to insert the a- 
bove in your Weekly Register, you will in- 
dubitably confer an obligation on every 


PHILOMATHEAN. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 


THE HERMIT: 
A DRAMATIC TRIFLE. 


IN THREE ACTS. 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ., 
Men.—HERMIT.—HENKY.—WILLIAM. 
—WILLIAMS.—-GEORGE.—-MERTON.-— 
PLOUGHBOY.—TWO ROBBERS. 
WV omen.—M ARY.—MRS,. WILLIAMS.— 
EMMA.—MRS. DIXON, 


ACT FIRST. 
Scene I.—ZA cave on the banks of a river, 
in a wild, romantic country, the cave surround- 
ed by lofty rocks, woods, Xc.—The Hermit 
at the mouth of the cave.—Time, evening, and 
the sun gilding the sumanit of the cliff. 


Hermit. HOW beautiful is this seques- 
tered spot! how grand this wild scene! how 
tranquil this sober hour of-eve! here sur- 
rounded by these lofty rocks that hide me 
from the world; these lonely groves, whose 
friendly shades have so often sheltered me 
from the burning sun, and wooed me to 
contemplation. Yes, this spot affords qui- 
et to my care-worn bosom ; here, insulated 
as lam from society, I learn resignation to 
the will of Him, who in His: wisdom has 
deprived me of all the joys I held so dear, 
Yet oft will ever-busy recollection pourtray 
in brightest colours the happiness I once 
enjoyed ; then does my mind involuntarily 
contrast my present with my former situa- 
tion, and fill my soul with oft-renewed sor- 
rows. [Sighs.] Down sighs! away recol- 
Jection! thou art painful; paint not those 
joys which never can return: come Resig- 
nation ! bend me to thy will; come Hope! 
thou biest attendant of the good and inno- 
cent, paint the bright scenes of futurity to 
view; illume the few remaining hours of 
life’s toilsome journey, and Jead me at last 
to unalterable happiness. 

Enter Henry, and his servant William, un- 
seen by the Hermit, and he unseen by them, 
Henry. This place seems wild and un- 

cultivated, as it came from the hand of na- 

ture. It seems to be a spot as yet untrod 
by the foot of man; but, weary with toil 
and anxiety, I will strive, amidst these 

gloomy shades, to rest my weary limbs. I 

feel hungry and faint. 

William. Aye, master, I dare say you do; 
so do I; and well we may. I'll tell you, 
Sir, it’s no little matter to be ship-wrecked 
and starved into the bargain. Instead of 
getting any thing to eat, anda comfortable 
lodging, we are likely, L think, to make a } 





good supper for some wild beast, in this 
ill-looking place. 

Henry. Let us not complain; we ought 
to be grateful to Heaven, that we have 
been saved from the yawning waves, which 
have bereft us of our companions. 

William. Why, yes, Sir, true we ought ; 
poor Emma, and your worthy father, my 
master, who was lost some years ago, would 
have been glad to have set their feet on 
shore, even in such a place as this, I guess. 

Henry. O my honoured father! my be- 
loved sister! how little reason have I to 
rejoice in.my escape. Ye whom I lament 
are at rest, nothing can any more disturb 
you; but I am here a friendless wanderer, 
in a strange country, without food or shel- 
ter, where not a vestige of human art ap- 
pears; here I shall fall a prey to want and 
misery! Why should I lament you, when 
all around tells me I shall soon be re-united 
to you, never more to part.—But yet, per- 
haps my sister may be saved; perhaps she 
now laments for me. No; I fear it cannot 
be. [Sighs.] 

William. Dear master, don’t be so sad ; 
sighing and lamenting, you know, won't 
bring them back again, if they are dead ; 
nor fillour hungry bellies. But do you rest 
here, Sir; I’ll go see if I can find some roots, 
or something to eat, for faith I can’t stand 
it any longer so: why my stomach’s as emp- 
ty as a fool’s head. [ Exit. 


Enter Hermit, coming from the mouth of the 


cave. Henry sees him with surprise. 


Henry. At thou an inhabitant of the 
earth, or some zrial form, which haunts 
this solitary place? I thought these wilds 
were uninhabited. 

Hermit. {am a man like you, save the 
difference of our years ; I see you with as- 
tonishment, I thought this place afforded 
shelter to none but me. To what extraor- 
dinary occurrence am | indebted for this 
visit? 

Henry. To ashipwreck, good father. 

Hermit. To a shipwreck! but where are 
your companions? Were they all lost but 
ou ? 

Henry. All lost! torn from me! swal- 
lowed up in the tremendous bowels of the 
deep! save my servant, who has just left 
me to search for something to satisfy our 
hunger,—we have fasted a long time. 

Hermit. Unfortunate youth, your fate 
resembles mine; [ too owe my presence 
here to a destructive tempest. But no more 
of this at present ; come to my cave, and 
there share with welcome whatever hum- 
ble refreshments it affords; when you 
think proper, an old unfortunate man will 
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be glad to be acquainted with the stoty of 
your misfortunes, and will endeavour to 
soothe them by sympathy. 

Henry. With gratitude I accept your of. 
fer; but I must wait the return of my ser. 
vant. 7 

Hermit. My cave is near at hand; jp 
the bosom of these rocks is my habitation, 

Henry. But my servant—— 

Hermit. [Interrupting him] Will, when 
he returns, see the light which I will place 
to direct his steps; for see the setting sun 
now sheds his latest beams on yonder toy. 
ering height ; darkness will soon hang her 
sable mantle on the scene, and hasten hi; 
return. [ Exit, and go into the cave, 


Time, Night.— Enter William. 


William. Halloo! halloo master! ho! 
where are you ?—Well, this is not fair play 
to leave me alone here, in this cursed wil 
place, to starve, perhaps, or make a mes 
for some wild beast. But stop, it’s not 
right neither for me to accuse him of desey. 
tion ; may be he may be torn to pieces him. 
self; faith, I don’t think it’s unlikely, for] 
think [ heard some beast howl just now 
most devilishly. I guess it’s him that ate 
my master, and wants me for an after-bit, 
Halloo! halloo master! halloo! Faith, [ 
believe he’s gone, sure enough. But here's 
a light; well, that’s some comfort, for no 
wild beast’s able to make fire as I knowol. 
I guess there’s somebody there; I'll try at 
all events. Halloo! who’s there ? [Goes t- 
wards the cave.] 

Hermit. [From within] 1 hear some one 
call, 1 think. [ Listens. ] 

Henry. (Coming towards the mouth of th 
cave.] It must be my servant; poor fellow, 
he will think I have left him. [Cadls, Wil- 
liam !] 

William. Halloo! I’m a coming! I be- 
lieve it’s you, master, isn’t it? Faith, I 
thought while I was looking for something 
to eat, the wild beasts had been eating 
you; however, I’m glad it is’nt so, and— 

Henry. Peace, my good fellow, I’m safe 
enougit;.this good man has made me wel- 
come to his cave: come in and eat, for! 
imagine you have not fared quite so well as 
I have. 

William. ANo, faith, master, that J didn’t, 
for after a long search, I found only a few 
berries ; [produces them,] and I thought! 
shouldn’t find my way back again, it was 
so dark ; and I have been tumbling over 
these cursed rocks till my shins are as raw 
as a piece of be@f; but I’m glad to have 
got back at last. 

[They all enter the cave, and exit: 
[ro BE CONTINVED.] 








FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 


Me. Epitor, 

THERE is a class of people in this, as 
well as in most other trading cities, whose 
conduct, ina certain respect, deserves a 
few remarks. I refer to those who make it 
a constant practice to beat down the prices 
of such things as they wish to purchase, and 
who think that they cannot obtain any ar- 
ticle too cheaply ; without at all consider- 
ing that tradesmen and shop-keepers have 
to depend upon their business for a subsist- 
ence. Persons who have never been enga- 
ged in trade, are very liable to fall into 
this error ; and even some who affect a de- 
gree of grandeur above the common grade, 
and who would wish no doubt to be thought 
generous, discover, by their captious man- 
ner of making a bargain, that avarice is 
lurking at the bottom of their hearts. 

I have frequently seen persons of this 
description stand a long time with a shop- 
keeper, undervaluing his article, and en- 
deavouring to beat down his price, when 
the difference between them was perfectly 
trifling. In the same way have I seen 
ten or fifteen minutes spent in purchasing 
a pound of butter, when the matter in dis- 
pute was only one cent! And it is aston- 
ishing to hear the nonsense and lies that are 
told on these occasions. 

It is granted, that in some instances, ig- 
norance of the quality, or prices of commo- 
dities, may induce buyers to be thus cap- 
tious in their dealings; and this remark 
perhaps applies pretty generally to foreign- 
ers and country people; but common pru- 
dence ought to dictate to such, that by thus 
discovering their ignorance, they expose 
themselves to imposition ; and by obstinate- 
ly persisting in their error, throw a strong 
temptation in the seller’s way to over-reach 
them, who otherwise would wish to deal 
fairly and honestly. 

There is, however, another sort of peo- 
ple, still more culpable than those above de- 
scribed; and who act a criminal part, by 
offering a great deal less foran article they 
wish to purchase, than they know it to be 
worth. These persons calculate upon the 
influence they have with other customers ; 
and thus force the seller, from a fear of dis- 
obliging them, to part with his guods some- 
times below first cost. This is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, grinding the face of the 

poor; because it is offly the poorer class of 
traders who suffer by such ungencrous con- 
duct., The rich merchant, or well-esta- 
blished mechanic, will not part with his 
Wares at an under-rate,—as he can afford 
to keep them till a more equitable purcha- 
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ser offers. But the shop-keeper who has 
but a small stock, and that perhaps princi- 
pally on credit, must either sell his goods 
for what he can get, of his family must 
starve, and he goto jail. And the poor me- 
chanic, who is just beginning business with 
a small capital, fares no better: if he hap- 
pens upon such pitiful customers, he must 
either go without employment, or submit 
to their unjustifiable oppression. 

There is one thing, however, that per- 
sons of this stamp should bear in mind..... 
b the biter may be bit. The shop-keeper, or 
tradesman, who has any knowledge of the 
world, soon discovers the weak side of his 
customers ; and as vice in its nature is in- 
fectious, quickly learns to foil them at their 
own weapons. Thus whena customer is 
found to be in the habit of bidding about 
half what he intends to give for an article, 
the shop-keeper is naturally led to demand 
twice as much as he can afford to part with 
it for; and the mechanic asks considerably 
more for his work than he means to take... 
Fellow citizens! what is this but treating 
one another as villains; and by mutual in- 
sincerity, endeavouring to cozen and im- 
pose upon each other. 

From whatever sources this evil origins 
ates, the remedy, I think, lies within the 
power of traders. _ Let a reasonable rate 
be fixed upon all goods, and articles of ma- 
nafacture,—let it be uniform in the respec- 
tive branches of trade,—and let each one 
inflexibly stand to his price. This uniform 
rate, once established; would prevent a 
great deal of arguing, coaxing, lying, &c. 
and save much time.....( ided, neverthe- 
less, Mr. Editor, that no regulation be esta- 
blished, that would in the least interfere 
with the ancient and never-to-be-parted- 
with right and privilege of the Lapies, to 
ventilate themselves at all times, and on all 
occasions !).... 

These are but hints....the subject de- 
mands a closer investigation; and anumber 
of other abuses and improprieties, connect- 
ed with buying and selling, might also be 
pointed out. I bope it will meet the atten- 
tion of some of your correspondents, who 
have more leisure than 


A MECHANIC. 





AN Arab of the desert, finding himself 
one daywithout food, and expecting nothing 
but death, accidentally found a small leath- 
ern bag. His joy on this occasion can hard- 
ly be expressed, because he hoped to find 
a full meal; but having opened it, his grief 
and dejection were redoubled. Alas! cri- 
ed he, in despair, it contains nothing but 
pearls! 
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FROM A GLASGOW PAPER, 


EXTRAORDINARY CHARACTER. 

A Short time since, died at Hornchurch, 
in Essex, Edward Nokes, aged 56, by trade 
a tinker, which he followed zealously till 
about six weeks before his death. His a- 
partments pourtrayed symptoms of the 
most abject poverty, tho’ at his death he 
was found to be possessed of property to 
the amount of between 5 and 60002. He 
had a wife and several children, which he 
brought up in the most parsimonious man- 
ner, often feeding them on grains and ol- 
fals of meat, which he purchased at redu- 
ced prices. He was no less remarkable in 
his person and dress: for in order to save 
the expence of shaving, he would encour- 
age the dirt to gather on his face, to hide 
in some measure this defect. 

He never suffered his shirt to be washed 
in water. His coat, which time had trans- 
formed into a jacket, would have puzzled 
the wisest philosopher to make out its ori- 
ginal colours, and those so diversified, as to 
resemble the trophies of the different na- 
tions of Europe, and seemed to vie with 
Joseph’s “coat of many colours.” 

The interest of his money, together with 
all he could heap up from his parsimonious 
mode of living, he used to deposit in a bag, 
which bag was covered up in a tin-pot, and 
then conveyed to a brick kitchen; one of 
the brick® was taken up, and a hole made 
large enough to hold the pot; the brick 
was then carefully marked, and a tally kept 
behind the door of the sum deposited. One 
day his wife discovered this hoard, and re- 
solving to profit by the opportunity, took 
from the pot one out of sixteen guineas, 
that were then placed there. [ler husband 
soon discovered the trick, for when he came 
to count his money, and finding it not agree 
with the tally behind the door, which his 
wife did not know of, he taxed her with 
the theft, and to the day of his death, even 
on his- death-bed, he never spoke to her 
without adding the epithet ruieF to every 
expression. 

In his younger days, he used at the death 
of any of his children, to have a little Deal 
box to put them in, and without undergoing 
the solemn requisites of a regular funeral, 
he would take them upon his shoulder to 
the place appropriated for, their reception ; 
where, once interred, he seemingly coinci- 
ded with the old adage, “ out of sight, 
out of mind;” and went home as uncon- 
cerned as if nothing had happened. 

A short time before his death, which he 
evidently hastened by the daily use of near 
a quart of spirits, he gave a strict charge 
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that his coffin should not have a nai! in it, 
which was actually the case, the lid being 
fastened, its hinges made of cord; there 
was no plate on the coffin, but barely the 
initials E. N. cut on the lid. His shroud 
was made of a pound of wool—the coffin 
was covered with a sheet instead of a pall, 
and was carried by six men, to each of 
whom he left half-a-crown; and at his par- 
ticular desire, not one who followed him to 
the grave wore mourning; but on the con- 
trary, each of the mourners seemed to try 
whose dresses should be most striking, the 
i undertaker even being habited in a blue 
coat and scarlet waistcoat. He died with- 
out a will, and his fortune was equally di- 
vided between his wife and family. 
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Curious account of a Dutch Execution, given 
in a Letter from a Gentleman at Rotterdam. 


‘© IT WAS one of the many that attended 
yesterday before the Stadthouse, three hours 
“inthe cold, to see a murderer decapitated. 
But, to be sure, such an obstinate man was 
never seen! He would not sit a moment 
‘ still. The under officers and dienaars per- 
suaded him to be quiet. But, no! hishead 
went from one shoulder to the other, for 
% allthe world likea Chinese joss: two Domi- 
i H nis (vulgo parsons) then attempted to preach 
i him into patience, persuading him, or atleast 
attempting to persuade him, thatgthe opera- 
: ( tion being momentary, was attended with 
Bi very little pain—but the obstinate fellow 
‘ would not even believe the dominis: he was 
placed vear the hillock of sand, but would 
not kneel down: the sub-otlcers attempted 
to place him, and to bend his knees; but as 
soon.as ove was bent, the other was straight, 
and vice versa. He was then, with difficul- 
ty, blindfolded, and bound downia achair ; 
but he shook himself and the thair about, 
worse than a man labouring under a fit of 
the tertian ague. 


















































i : ** In short, the culprit wasdetermined not 
‘3 t» lose his head, as prescribed bylaw. One 
of the magistrates stepped out of the win- 
q dow of the Stadthouse, on the scaffold — 
But alas !* Montes perturiant,’ it was labour 
ii vain. The fellow would hear nothigg he 
had to say on the melancholy subject. By 
this time the mob wasimmense. The little 
circle of thief-takers, executioner, &c. a- 
round the man, looked very foolish at each 
‘ other. To shorten this extraordinary story, 
ay which ] humbly think merits to be handed 
: down to posterity. the obstinate dog gained 
his point, anc went out of this transitory 
Sa world with his head on: instead of being 










































































beheaded like a gentleman, they hung him, 
as he deserved, like a dog. I think our 
meighbours the French would have behead- 
ed fifty in the vime that was lost by our 
Dutch artists in considering about it. 

‘*A query naturally arises: Had they a 
right to hang him—contrary to the sentence 
of death passed upon him?” 
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Board of Health. 
THE following persons have been ap- 


pointed by the Governor to compose the 
Board of Health, for one year, from the Ist 
of May next. 


Mr. Jounw Kesster, N., Liberties. 


Mr. James M‘GLaruery, Southwark. 

Mr. Wa. T. Donatpson, 

Dr. Se ae 

Dr. Coaktes CaLpDwBLL, 

By the new Health Law, each of the 
members composing the Board of Health, 
are to receive a salary of 400 dols. a year. 
The Board is obliged to meet at least once 
every day from the Ist of May to the Ist of 
November, and at such other times as shall 
be found necessary.—By this law their 


powers are very extensive. They embrace 
the management of the Lazaretto, the hos- 





City. 
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ment and hard labour. They have alsy 
power to levy a tax on the estates a 
inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia, qj, 
trict of Southwark, Northern Liberties, ang 
Moyamensing, by and with the Consent of 
the Mayor or Recorder, two Aldermen, gq 
two Justices; but not exceeding 40,009 
dols.—for defraying expences. 

From the Ist of May to the Ist of Noy, 
all vessels shall anchor and be examined a 
the Lazaretto ; and if from a sick port shall 
be subject to 20 day’s quarantine, vesse| 
and cargo, cloathing, baggage, &c. tho. 
roughly cleansed at the expence of the cop. 
signees. If any sickness appears on board 
during her quarantine, the Board of Health 
can prohibit her from coming up to the city 
before the Ist of Nov. Masters, &c, of 
vessels refusing to answer, or attempting to 
deceive the officers of Health, are liable to 
a fine of 500 dols. and to imprisonment a 
hard labour. 

Vessels of war subject to the same regy. 

lations. 
* Persons, goods, merchandize, &c. from 
infeeted places, are forbid entering the city 
or county of Philadelphia, between the 1st 
of May and Ist of Nov. under a penalty of 
500 dols. and forfeiture of the goods. 

Persons harbouring fugitives from the La- 
zaretto, are finable 200 dols. and those who 
attempt to go inside the LLazaretto may be 
obliged to perform quarantine, &c. &c. 

— 2 +a 
DISCOVERIES & IMPROVEMENTS, 

LORD Dunmore, who resides at Dun- 
more Park, on the Frith of Forth, seven 
miles below Stirling, in Scotland, has thir- 
teen acres of luxuriant land, laid out almost 
wholly in the garden, 

During his Lordship’s absence in the 
public service, his son, Lord Fincastle, ob- 
served an old pear tree, which had long 
discontinued bearing, with fruit, excepton 
one branch only. He accordingly pointed 
it out to the gardener, who, examining it, 
found that this branch, which was about 


pital on Schuylkill, the examination of | the thickness of a man’s arm, had, most pro- 


ships, cargoes and ‘persons, and the re- 
moval, appointment and compensation of 


officers, servants, &c.* 10,000 dols. are p!a- 
ced at their disposal, for the improvement 
of the Lazaretto. They have power to 


prevent communication with infected pla- 
ces, and if necessary, to call in the aid of 


civil officers—To inspect houses where 


disease is said to exist, and to prevent its 
spreading, &c. and persons obstructing or 


resisting the Board, or its officers, in the 
execution of their duty, are liable (o a fine 


of 500 dols. and in some cases to nape 





bably by some idle person, been cut all 
round, and the incision so deep as to go to 
the heart ofthe bough, which was within 
about an inch of being entirely severed from 
the back. j 

As there appeared to be no other possi- 
ble cause for the fecundity of this branch, 
but the accidental incision, Lord Fincastle 
ordered all the boughs to be cut inasimilar 
manner, and with equal success. Upon 
Lord Dunmore’s return, he ordered the 
same experiment to be tried upon an old 
pear tree, which had been five or six years 
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without bearing, and the incision to be 
made in the trunk, instead of the single 
branches, and, however extraordinary it 
may seem, the whole tree was in a short 
time after in full blossom. 


MARBLE.—This valuable article of 
commerce is likely to be transferred from 
Jtaly to Great Britain, Immense stratas or 
quarries of excellent marble (in no respect 
inferior to the Italian) have been discover- 
ed ina remote corner of Scotland. Mr. 
Pennant, the celebrated Tourist, first 
threw out the hint which led to this disco- 
very. 

THE School of Medicine at Paris has published, in its 
transactions, some interesting observations of citizen De- 
jerau Defontaiyes, physician at St. German, on a living 
inse@ which was found in the substance of the liver of 
aman who died at the age of 33, of a disorderin the 
s:omach and bowels, It is a worm belonging to a genus 
hitherto unknown : it is about the size of a full grown 
silkeworm, and of a brownish red. The body, moves 
by means of rings, regularly articulated, each articula- 
tion being marked with a white point surmounted by a 
hair of a firm texture, and extremely acute. The head 


’ of the inse&t is armed with a species of horn, and the 


lower extremity of the body is terminated in a manner 
similar to that of a lobster. 


Professor Palmer, of Wolffenbuttle, has invented a 
Composition to secure combustible substances, such as 
wool, paper, linen, cotton, &c. from catching fire. He 
has published the secret of his discovery, which con- 
sists of a powder made up of the following ingredients, 
viz.—one ounce of sulphur, one do. of red ochre, and 
six ounces of copperas. 

To prevent wood catching fire, it is first covered with 
joiner’s glue, over which the powder is spread. This 
process is repeated three or four times after the wood 
has become dry. In linen and paper; only water is 
used instead of glue, and the process is repeated twice. 

If this powder be thrown on substances actually in 
combustion, two ounces of it will extinguish the fire, 
to the extent of a square foot.—The meritorious Profes- 
sor promises a Dissertation respecting the particular ap- 
plication of this discovery, to save precious effecis, and 
even men, from the danger of being burnt. Onthe 11th 
of December last, the first experiments were tried at 
Wolffenbuitle, and gave general satisfaction. 

PREVENTION OF CONTAGION, 

Dr. Mojou, Professor of Chemistry, and a member 
of the Society of Medicine, at Genoa, has furnished M. 
Guyton Morveau with some further information respect- 
ing acid fumigations for stopping phe progress of Conta- 
<ion, which has been recently published in the Moni- 
teu. 

“ Being summoned, (the Dr. says) to the church of 
St. Andre, where two persons had dropped down dead 
on attempting to descend into the vault, I found the 
church infected with putrid exhalations, 1 immediate- 
ly caused the opening of the vauit to be closed ; and ha- 
ving sbut the windows, | placed in the middie o: the 





church, a large earthen vase, containing 6 |bs. of marine 
salt, and 31 Ibs. of Sulphuric Acid. Lighted faggots were 
placed round the vase, in order to accelerate the disen- 
gagement of the vapours; which ceased to arise at the 
end of two hours, when the windows were again open- 
ed, The infetious vapour was then dispersed. I have 
observed a more marked effect when | have made fumi- 
gations with Oxygenated Muriatic Acid in the largest 
edifices, and particularly in the Church of St. Dominic, 
where the air was so infected, and so loaded with putrid 
exhalations, that the foetidity of it was felt at some dis- 
tance, and inthe neighbouring houses; | employed for 
the fumigation 8 Ibs. of marine sait, 5 Ibs. of sulphuiic 
acid, and 14 lb. of black oxide of manganese. 

‘* To purify the air of close and inhabited places, L 
have preferred fumigations of Nitric Acid, which have 
also succeeded in destroying the contagious Miasma, 
without causing the least inconvenience to the sick. 
There has been no example ef any one having received 
the contagion frow those sick, near whom these fumiga- 
tions have been constantly made. 

“To preserve myself from the infeflion of putrid and 
contagious exhalations, | have never used any other pre- 
servative than a little phial of acetic acid, which 1 held 
under my nose, by which means [ have constantly esca- 
ped infection, altho’ repeatedly exposed to its effects.” 


A French Projector has published a treatise on the 
mode of extracting broth and jelly from tones! He 
pursues an extravagant speculation, so far as to say— 
“ that a tooth pick case, a knife handle, or a doxen of but- 
tons, if manufactured of dome, ave so many meals stolen 
from the poor!!! He concludes by desiring the public 
to send their kvife-handles, &c. to his Bone Office, in 
order that they may be exchanged fos sowp or droth !!” 


THE English ship, Lady Nelson, sent to explore the 
navigation of New-Holland, and survey its harbours, 
shoals, &c. has discovered i hat that country consists of 
two islands, this ship having act sailed thro’ the 
passage between them, entering on the easiem sidea 
little to the southward of Botany Bay, and coming out at 
the western side, near St. Peter’s islands. ‘The passage 
varied greatly in width, in some parts being quite nar- 
row, and in others so wide as to be out of sight of land 
as they sailed along. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


WE hear that Mr. Suter, one of the Sheriff's officers, 
was yesterday [19th inst.] shot with a pistol ball by a 
man of the name of Sheetz, upon whom Suter was about 
The ball is said to have 
entered his side, below the ribs, and has not been ex- 
tracted. 


to serve some legal process. 


Notwithstanding the wound, he apprehended 


the man, conveyed him to the city, and lodged him in | 


jail.—The affair happened, as we undersiand, in Ger- 


mantown. ‘lhe wound is considered as dangerous. 
(Gaz. of the Unit. Sta. 
A Most horrid deed was committed at Stoddard, in N. 
Hampshire, on the 17th ulte—A Mrs. Wright of that 
place, who is supposed to have been suddenly seized 
with a fit of distraction, fiom previous depression of 
spirit, took her three youngest children, in the absence 


of her husband, and ted themi about 60 rods from the 


| 


| the Baptist Church in this city. 
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house, where she caught the youngest by the neels, and 


~ 


put a period to its existence, by dashing it against a 
rock. The other two noi being so easily handled, she 
attempted to dispatch them by beating them on the heat 
with a stone; but fortunately missing her aim, the 
When her 
husbaud arrived, he found her near the plice where she 


children escaped, and alarmed the family. 


had committed the shccking act, with the murcered 
child in her arms, in a puddle of water. What basbeen 
done with her we have not yet learned. 


The French Governmen: has resolved, that hence- 
forth no marriage shall be celebiated be:ween white 
persons and negroes or negresses. 


By a new mode of election in Holand, the people are 
to vote for electors by inscribing their suffrages on cards 
at their own houses-—~ihese cards to be collecie!, and 
the result declared. 

Several uncommon instances Of Longevity are men= 
tioned in the last yearly official statement, pul lished at 
Petersburgh, viz. twelve persons of 120 Years each, 
two of 121, one of 124, twoof 125, twoof 128, and four 
persons of 130 years of age. 


A Jate Chinese edict, which prohibits the importation 
of opium into any part of that empire, goes on to spe- 
cify, ‘* and all other drugs or articles whatsoever, thar 
shall have been found to possess the same or similar ef- 
fects—as ale, beef, pudding, modern epic poems,” Ge, !!! 

—— 
Marriages. 
MARRIED, on the 16th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Ro- 


gers, Mr. @fohn Carpenter, jan. book-binder, to Miss 
Ann Crampton, both of this city. 





, on the roth inst. at Germantown, bv the 
Rev. Wm. Kendel, Dr. Fobn Hahn, of Montgomery 
county, to Miss Margaret Sweyer. 

, on the 21st inst. by the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
Mr. Fobn Naye, of the Northern Liberties, to Miss E/i- 
xabeth Link, of this city. 

, same day, by the Rev. Mr. Milledolar, 
Fobu M' Kissick, esq. of Lancasier.to Miss Mary M'Kor- 
kde, of this city. 
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Deaths. 


DIED, early on Monday morning last, in the 5eth 
year of his age, the Rev. Thomas Ustick, a. m. Pastor of 
Mr. Ustick was a pro- 
fessor of religion in his youth. He graduated at Rhode- 
Island College, in the year1771, became scon after a 
preacher of the gospel, and settled in the ministry in 
this city, anno 1782. And having testified of the Grace 
of God himself, he has gone to pariake of that crown 
oF Lire, which awaiteth all the followers of a blessed 
Redeemer. 


‘** A Christian is the bighesi stile of man,” 





, on the 18:h inst. at his residence, near Burling- 
ton, N. J. Mr. ‘Johbu Smith 

, on the Sth inst. at Horsham, Montgomery 
county, William Lewkins, aged 91, a naiive of Penn- 





sylvaniae 
, lately,at Trenton, N. J. Elizabeth Knowland, 
aged o6, a native of that state, 
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TEMPLE of the MUSES. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


-——— 


THE ADIEU TO LOVE. 


HA? did the Boy unfold 
His wings, bedeckt with gold, 





His tain-bow-tinted robe unbind, 
And give it, flowing, to the wind ? 
And has the little traitor flown ? 
Resign’d his empire in my soal, 
Where long he reign’d without control, 
To seek some youthful heart to sofi emotions prone ? 


When first he caught my view, 
Betrim'd in sky-wove blue, 
The dazzling lustre of the beauteous Boy 
Declar'd him of the train of Joy ; 
On his head a crown he wore, 
Which he from biushing Flora bore, 
The wood-nymph, Taste, the chaplet twin’d 
With emblems of her polish’d mind: 
Lightly he skimm’'d along the gale, 
Which sweeps Achava's blossom'd vale, 
And, as he near approach'd, I strove 
‘I’ embrace the angelic infant, Love. 
*T was then a woodland quire 
Divinely ‘woke the lyre, 
The dancing measure tripp'd ihe dale along ; 
Yhe soul-ensnaring boy 
Receiv'd th’ embrace with joy, 
Whilst Heav'n, methought, approv'd thelove-strain'd 


SONnZ. 


Gn a moss-rose’ downy breast 
Smiling Beauty lay at rest, 

The Graces fann'’d her with their restless wings, 
Whilst Fragrance, little fairy queen, 
Sported around her lips unseen, 

And lav'd her timbs in pure 2therial springs. 

lhe god awoke the slumb'ring maid, 
Quick she arose aud left the shade— 
Go, he cri’d, my harbinger, 
Enter in the form of her 
Who yonder treads my bow’rs among ; 
Hast2 on thy errand blest, 
P L will perform che rest ; 
For ‘tig to me the melting pow'rs belong. 
Soon she flew, and round the brow 
Of 


In ringlets trim she dress‘d her hair; 





cast celestial glow, 


He bade me view the Fair: 
I look’d, but ah! my heart 
Soon felt the traitor’s dait, 
Its po'son quickly spread thre’ ev'ry vein: 
Avgther look he cri’d; 
Nor was the wish deni’d; 


Another look,..and still | look’d again. 
* eae # & 
G>, treach’rous Boy, no more thy pow'r 


Suetl wake me at ihe midnight hour; 
aa 





I scorn thy darts and burnish’d bow, 

Go, urchin sly, wont to deceive, 

The Fair has fickle prov’d..,.I live 

Not on her smiles and accents now, 

Haste thee, Indifference, firm'd-ey’d maid, 

With thee I’ll rove the green-wood shade, 
And ev’ry Nymph shall seem alike to me : 

Conscious my breast shall ever prove 

Firm ‘gains th’ assaults of vagrant Love, — 
Go, winged Boy....my heait at length is free. 


FLORIO. 


ON HAPPINESS. 


MANKIND thro’ labour, toil and pain, 

Still seek sweet Sappiness to gain; 

But such their lot, by Wisdom made, 

That all their joys are prostrate laid 

(just at the time they think they’re blest 

And Happiness by them’s possest) 

By some event, which Fortune, blind, 

Too often cruel,—sometimes kind, 

Has plac’d before them in the road 

Which they before had often trod 

With joy, with fear, and bop'd success, 

And thought it led to happiness. 

Yet "twas by Heav’n decreed that man 

(And who its wise decrees dare scan?) 

Should thus be foil’d in every aim 

True Peace and Happiness to gain; 

That when by dark despair assail‘d, 

And ev'ry earthly comfort’s fail’d, 

Sweet smiling Hope should then appear, 

Her balm infuse, and banish care— 

His soul support in each distress, 

And point to....fature happiness. 
AMATOR. 


SELECTED. 


(Communicated for the Repository. } 


ON SEDUCTION. 


SAD be the hour in memory’s page forlorn; 

The cypress shade it, and the willow mourn ; 
When the fond maid, subd’ud in Reason’s trance, 
Child of desire and pupil of romance, 

Beneath the pensile palm, or alcoed grove, 

Like Cleopatra, yields the world for Love. 

Poor is the trophy of seductive art, 

Which, but to triumph, subjugates the heart ; 

Or Tranquin like, with More licentious flame, 
Stains manly truth to plunder female fame. 
Life's deepest penance never can atone 

For hope deluded, or for Virtue flown: 

Yet such there are, whose smooth perfidious smile 
Might cheat the tempting crocodile in guile. 

--eeT horns be their pillow,—agony their sleep, 
Nor e’en the mercy giv’n, to wake and weep; 
May screaming night-fiends hot in recreant gore, 
Rive their strain’d fibres to their heart’s rank core ; 
‘Lill startled Conscience, heap, in wiid dismay, 
Convulsive curses ow the source of day. 
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Diversity. 

A Facetious farmer of Yorkshire, why 
had a mind to be witty at the expence of 
decorum, lately received a rebuff’, which was 
taken with as much good humour as it wa; 
given: A lady had been walking with him 
over her farm, and shewing him her sheep 
and other stock; on their return, just as 
they were entering tie house, the lady ex- 
claimed, Dear me, you have not seenm 
calf, Sir!”—** No, Madam, (said the far- 
mer) I never saw higher than your ancle,” 
The lady, of course, felt herself rather con- 
fused at this unexpected sally, but soon re. 
collecting herself, observed, ‘ that she 
should never see aca// again without think. 
ing of him !” * 








M. de Lagny, a celebrated geometrician 
of the French Academy, gave a strong ex- 
ample when dying, of the influence of the 
ruling tendency, which, Pope says, “ sticks 
to our last sand.” He did not notice, or 
appear to know, any of those who stood 
round his bed; yet, when some one, to try 
his faculties, said, ‘‘ ask him the square of 
twelve,” he replied in an instant, and almost 
without seeming conscious that he did so, 
«an hundred and forty-four.” [Lon. Pap. 

AMONG the ancient Assyrians, it was, 
it is said, a usual custom to assemble toge- 
ther every year, all the girls who were mar- 
riageable ; when the public crier put them 
up to sale, one after the other. The most 
amiable and attracting were first set up at 
public vendue, and were bought off by the 
rich at a high price ; and the money that 
accrued from the sales was divided among 
the girls whose persons were disagreeable; 
and men in destitute circumstances, or pos- 
sessing but small property, took the last- 
mentioned class of girls, together with their 
portions. 

Such is the prevailing avarice of the pre- 
sent day, that an attempt to promote ma- 
trimony by reviving this old Assyrian cus- 
tom would prove ineffectual ; for it is pre- 
sumed that the rich would sooner take the 
ugly girls, with fortunes, than to give mo- 

[ [ Bal. 








* * Subscriptions for this Paper, are received at 


the Office, No. 51, South Third-street, price 
6L cents each Number, payable every four 
weeks; or 3 Dollars a year to those who 
pay in advance—Subscribers at a distance 
either to pay in advanve, or procure some 
responsible person in the City, to become an- 
swerable for the money as it becomes due. 
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